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ROBERT  EMMET  WITH  THE  REBEL  DWYER  IN  THE  WICKLOW  MOUNTAINS. 


MARCH  17TH,  1903. 
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With  love  of  Ireland,  their  far-off  motherland,  at  their 
hearts,  hope  for  her  on  their  lips  and  the  light  of  fellow¬ 
ship  on  their  faces  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  as¬ 
sembled  for  their  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  anniversary 
banquet.  No  gathering  more  representative  of  the  finer 
Celtic  qualities  can  be  imagined.  Well  have  they  known 
how  to  evoke  the  spirit  of  the  Gael,  vivifying  the  olden 
glories  of  the  race,  raising  the  grim  ghosts  of  its  struggles 
and  disasters,  yet  pointing  the  way  to  its  happier  destiny. 
Nor  did  they  fail  that  night.  Not  less  American  for  their 
Irish  birth  or  parentage,  they  spoke  for  what  they  are,  true 
fathers  when  life  in  their  native  land  had  been  made  in¬ 
tolerable  by  oppression. 

A  hundred  years  before  a  pure  patriot  soul  had  suf¬ 
fered  the  extreme  penalty  for  loving  Ireland,  and  hence 
they  honored  the  name  of  Robert  Emmet  in  memorial 
picture  and  the  repetition  of  his  deathless  words. 

What  tales  were  told,  what  aspirations  uttered,  what 
faith  was  proclaimed  the  pages  that  follow  will  tell,  but 
what  type  can  carry  to  the  mind  the  glow  and  color,  the 
living  emotion,  the  fine  enthusiasm  of  the  few  short  hours 
before  the  brilliant  evening  passed  into  the  shadow  of 
history  ? 


WHEN  HE  WHO  ADORES  THEE. 

When  he  who  adores  thee  has  left  but  the  name 
Of  his  fault  and  his  sorrows  behind, 

Oh  !  say,  wilt  thou  weep,  when  they  darken  the  fame 
Of  a  life  that  for  thee  was  resign’d? 

Yes,  weep,  and  however  my  foes  may  condemn. 

Thy  tears  shall  efface  their  decree; 

For  Heaven  can  witness  though  guilty  to  them, 

I  have  been  but  too  faithful  to  thee. 

With  thee  were  the  dreams  of  my  earliest  love; 
Every  thought  of  my  reason  was  thine ; 

In  my  last  humble  prayer  to  the  Spirits  above, 

Thy  name  shall  be  mingled  with  mine. 

Oh  !  blest  are  the  lovers  and  friends  who  shall  live 
The  days  of  thy  glory  to  see ; 

But  the  next  dearest  blessing  that  Heaven  can  give 
Is  the  pride  of  thus  dying  for  thee. 


THE  LAST  PARTING  OF  ROBERT  EMM  h  T  ANJ)  SARA.  II  CURRAN. 


— Thomas  Moore. 
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"Let  no  man  when  I  am  dead  charge  me  with  dishonor;  let 
no  man  attaint  my  memory  by  believing  I  could  be  engaged  in 
any  cause  but  my  country’s  liberty  and  independence — which 
there  is  still  union  and  strength  in  Ireland  to  accomplish.  .  .  . 

I  have  but  a  few  more  words  to  say.  I  am  going  to  my  cold  and 
silent  grave;  my  lamp  of  life  is  nearly  extinguished.  I  have 
parted  with  everything  that  was  dear  to  me  in  this  life  and  for 
my  country’s  cause — with  the  idol  of  my  soul,  the  object  of  my 
affections.  My  race  is  run.  The  grave  opens  to  receive  me  and 
I  sink  into  its  bosom.  I  have  but  one  request  to  make  at  my 
departure  from  this  world — it  is  the  charity  of  its  silence.  Let 
no  man  write  my  epitaph  ;  for  as  no  man  who  knows  my  motives 
dare  now  vindicate  them,  let  not  prejudice  or  ignorance  asperse 
them.  Let  them  rest  in  obscurity  and  in  peace ;  let  my  memory 
be  left  in  oblivion,  and  my  tomb  remain  uninscribed,  until  other 
times  and  other  men  can  do  justice  to  my  character.  When  my 
country  takes  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  let  my  epitaph  be  written.” 
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TOASTS 


I.  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


“The  lives  that  serve  the  eternal  verities 
Alone  do  mould  mankind,” 

John  H.  Ingham. 

2.  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS  ,  .  HON.  JAMES  FITZGERALD 


THE  DAY  WE  CELEBRATE  .  .  .  MR.  JOHN  J.  DELANY 


“For  love  of  old  Erin  and  love  of  each  other 
The  boards  of  the  Gael  are  full  to-night.” 

John  Boyle  O'  Reilly. 

4.  THE  UNITED  STATES  .  .  MR  JOSEPH  L.  BARBOUR 


“Columbia,  Columbia  to  glory  aiise 

The  queen  of  the  world  and  the  child  of  the  skies.  ’ 

Timothy  Dwight ,  7777. 

5.  CELTIC  FOOTMARKS  .  .  REV.  CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY 


“If  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  English  world, 
He  never,  lad,  sets  on  the  Irish  Race.” 

Thomas  Irwin.  t 


6.  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  .  .  HON.  JOHN  CUNNEEN 

“  There’s  freedom  at  thy  gates,  and  rest 
For  earth’s  downtrodden  and  opprest  ” 

IV m .  Cullen  Bryant. 


7.  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  .  .  HON.  CHARLES  V.  FORNES 

“  Manhattan  aces  and  eyes  forever  or  me.” 

Walt  Whitman. 


...MENU... 


PONCIRES 

POTAGE 

r 

CONSOMME  CHATELAINE  BICQUE  DE  HOMARD 

HORS  D'OEUVRE 
RADIS  OLIVES  CELERI 

POISSON 

AIGUILLETTES  DE  BASS  RAVIGOTTE  VERTE  POMME  DE  TERRE  PERSILLADE 

RELEVE 

FILET  DE  BCEUF  FORESTIERE  HARICOTS  VERTS  SAUTES 

ENTREES 

RIS  DE  VEAU  EN  CAISSE  A  L’lTALIENNE  PETITS  POIS  PARISIENNE 

x 

TERRAPENE  A  LA  BALTIMORE  IRISH  BACON  AND  GREENS 

SORBET  ROMAINE 

HOTS 

^  A  t 

CANARDS  A  TETE  ROUGE  SAMP  FRIT  ET  GELEE  SALADE  DE  CELERI 

ENTREMETS  DE  DOUCEUR 

X  » 

GLACES  DE  FANTAISIE  PIECES  MONTEES  FRUITS  PETITS  FOURS 

t 

FROMAGE  CAFE 

Sautkrne  Sherry  Oiiamx’agne  Chat.  Couffran  Minerai,  LiaDEURa 
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Musical  Program 

DINNER 

THE  FRIENDLY  SONS  OE  ST.  PATRICK 

In  The  Cits'  oe  New  York 

Delmonico’s,  March  I  7th.  1903 


BAYNES  ORCHESTRA 

MISS  CLARA  WINTER,  Harpist  MR.  GEO,  W.  MITCHELL,  Tenor 

MR.  CHAS.  C  DUNN,  Accompanist  MR.  JOHN  J.  CASSIDY,  Barvtom; 


March 

Overture 

Harp  Solo 


“  O’Donnell  A  boo  ”  Arranged  by  Bayne 

“  Innisfallen  ”  Koppitz 

“  On  the  Waves  of  the  Sea  ”  C.  Oberthur 

Miss  Clark  Winter 


Duet ie  “  Let  Erin  Remember  the  Days  of  Old” 

AIessks.  John  J.  Cassidy  and  George  W.  Mitchell 

Selections  from  “Aida”  Verdi 

Barytone  Solo  and  Chorus  “  The  Hail  of  the  Friendly  Sons  ”  /.  /.  C.  C/a/ he 

Mr.  John  J.  Cassidy 


Galaxy  of  Celtic  Dances  Murphy 

Tenor  Solo  “  Molly  Bawn  ” 

Mr.  George  W.  Mitchell,  Accompanied  By  Miss  Claka  Winter 

Selections  from  “The  Country  Girl”  M one k ton 

Ensemble  “The  Star  Spangle  Banner” 

“The  Wearing  of  the  Green” 

“My  Own  United  States” 


1 8 


SCENE  OE  THE  CAPTURE  OE  ROBERT  EMMET. 

At  half  past  nine  p.  m.  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald,  the 
president,  rapped  for  order,  and  having  secured  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  assembled  diners,  said  : 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  in  our  beloved  country  the  people 
are  the  source  of  all  authority.  Power  is  delegated  from  time 
to  time  to  individuals  whose  rule  is  upheld  by  devoted  loyalty, 
and  whose  persons  are  most  highly  esteemed.  We  love  and  we 
honor  our  Chief  Magistrate,  and  as  true  Children  of  Columbia, 
we  drink  to-night  in  obedience  to  our  usual  custom  our  first 
toast  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  give  you  the 
health  of  our  fellow  member,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  “The  lives 
that  served  the  eternal  verities  alone  do  mould  mankind.’’  (Applause.) 
The  toast  was  duly  honored,  all  the  members  and  their 
guests  rising  and  singing  in  strong  and  stirring  chorus 
the  “Star  Spangled  Banner.” 
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The  President:  Gentlemen,  I  desire  your  attention 
for  a  moment  to  make  an  important  announcement.  His 
Grace,  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  of  New  York,  has 
honored  us  by  his  presence  to-night,  and  we  feel  particu¬ 
larly  thankful  for  the  compliment  It  is  with  regret  that 
I  tell  you  that  he  is  now  about  to  depart.  It  is  advancing 
in  the  night,  however,  and  we  recognize  that  it  would  not 
be  reasonable  for  us  to  detain  him  longer.  Before  he 
goes  I  wish  to  assure  him  of  the  best  wishes  of  our  patriotic 
and  ancient  Society.  (Applause.)  We  trust  that  his  years 
may  be  many.  We  witnessed  with  pride  his  elevation  to 
his  present  sacred  office.  Not  only  were  the  clergy  of  the 
Archdiocese  zealous  in  his  support,  but  he  had  the  prayers 
and  best  wishes  of  the  laity.  We  recognize  that  devine 
wisdom  guided  by  Holy  See  in  placing  so  important  a 
trust  as  this  great  Archdiocese  of  New  York  in  his  charge. 
Be  assured,  Most  Reverend  Sir,  of  our  best  wishes.  Your 
past  life  of  piety,  sacrifice  and  labor  is  the  pledge  of  your 
greater  usefulness  in  this  wider  field  to  which  you  have 
been  called.  We  are  confident  that  the  administration  of 
your  exalted  and  sacred  office  will  be  worthy  of  its  grandest 
and  holiest  traditions.  Gentlemen,  I  give  you  the  health 
of  His  Grace,  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  of  New 
York.  (Great  Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  ARCHBISHOP  FARLEY. 

Archbishop  Farley  :  Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick:  I  rise,  not  to  make  a  speech, 
because  I  would  not  presume  to  speak  impromptu  before  an 
audience  like  this,  but  simply  to  fulfil  briefly  a  duty,  that  of 
returning  thanks  to  your  esteemed  and  eloquent  President,  and 
to  you  all  for  the  kindly  manner  in  which  you  have  received 
my  name  and  given  me  good  health.  I  leave  you  because  of 
urgent  business,  and  leave  you  as  every  one  does  who  has  to 
quit  a  dinner  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  with  extreme 
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regret:  but  I  carry  with  me  not  only  the  pleasant  memories 
of  this  evening,  but  the  memories  of  other  evenings  that  have 
been  spent  in  this  distinguished  and  numerous  presence;  and 
I  trust,  if  I  am  ever  honored  again  by  an  invitation  to  join 
you  on  one  of  these  festal  occasions,  it  will  be  my  privilege 
to  stay  with  you  until  the  end  of  the  program.  I  return  you 
again  my  sincere  thanks.  (Great  applause.) 

The  President  :  Gentlemen,  it  now  becomes  my  pleasing  duty 
to  extend  a  cordial  Irish  welcome  to  all  of  those  who  have 
honored  our  ancient  Society  by  their  presence  here  to-night. 
Not  one,  but  a  hundred  thousand  welcomes,  as  is  flashed  forth 
in  the  illuminated  Gaelic  characters  above  my  head,  I  extend. 
We  are  proud  of  your  presence,  and  our  only  regret  is  that 
even  the  resources  of  this  magnificent  establishment  are  not 
adequate  for  the  entertainment  of  all  of  the  dear  friends  that 
we  would  wish  to  have  among  us  to-night.  (Applause.) 

This  is  the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  anniversary  celebra¬ 
tion,  and  at  no  place  have  the  memories  and  ideas  associated 
with  the  day  been  more  honored  than  they  have  at  all  times 
at  the  board  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick.  (Applause.) 
A  splendid  array  of  distinguished  orators  will  voice  the  senti¬ 
ments  appropriate  to  the  toasts  to  which  they  have  been  invited 
to  respond,  but  it  is  proper  that  I  should  say  a  few  words 
regarding  the  purposes  and  objects  of  our  Society. 

In  the  first  place,  we  strive  to  cultivate  the  virtue  of  charity, 
charity  in  its  broadest  and  most  comprehensive  sense,  charity 
that  is  based  upon  the  divine  teachings  of  the  Golden  Rule, 
which  would  embrace  all  mankind  within  its  scope  and  which 
would  scatter  seeds  of  kindness  everywhere  until  all  of  God's 
children  were  moulded  into  a  universal  brotherhood,  and  peace, 
liberty  and  justice  reigned  all  over  the  earth.  (Applause.) 

In  the  next  place,  we  strive  to  cultivate  friendship,  that 
mutual  regard  which  is  based  upon  intimate  knowledge  of 
character.  We  try  to  teach  its  responsibilities,  and  we  endeavor 
to  bring  within  it  all  of  our  fellow  citizens,  without  regard 
to  creed  or  class ;  for  we  regard  the  word  friend  as  one  of  the 
holiest  of  names,  and  the  man  who  by  goodness  of  heart  de¬ 
serves  to  be  so  entitled  merits  recognition  in  the  temple  of 
good  fellowship  and  should  be  enshrined  among  the  illustrious 
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benefactors  of  his  race.  We  cultivate  and  endeavor  to  keep 
alert  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  love  of  country,  love  of  fatherland. 
We  twine  the  flags  of  America  and  Ireland  together,  and  the 
measure  of  our  love  for  the  one  is  the  gauge  of  our  devotion 
to  the  other.  We  would  not  be  true  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
if  we  were  recreant  to  the  Harp  and  Shamrock.  (Applause.) 

We  have  noticed  with  pleasure  within  a  short  time  that  the 
dawn  of  reason  seems  to  be  breaking  in  the  Irish  skies.  The 
magnificent  endurance  of  the  people  of  Ireland  has  convinced 
a  British  ministry  that  coercion  as  a  means  of  suppressing  their 
feelings  is  a  miserable  failure,  and  the  odious  machinery  of 
the  Crimes  Act  that  only  a  few  months  ago  was  set  in  opera¬ 
tion  has  been  abandoned,  the  prisons  have  been  thrown  open, 
and  the  incarcerated  have  been  set  free.  The  tenants  of  Ireland 
and  the  landlords  of  Ireland  have  sat  in  common  conference 
within  the  past  few  weeks,  and  that  Parliament  which  within 
a  year  refused  to  grant  one  single  day  to  the  consideration  of 
Irish  matters  is  prepared  to  devote  the  entirety  of  its  next 
session  to  settle,  we  trust  forever,  the  question  of  the  landlords. 
(Applause.)  The  Irish  landlords  and  the  Irish  tenants  have 
got  together  and  proposed  a  plan.  Let  us  hope  that  their  dif¬ 
ferences  may  be  settled  upon  a  basis  that  may  be  amicable 
and  just,  and  let  us  pray  that,  having  once  got  together,  they 
will  keep  together  and  work  unitedly  for  Ireland  until  every 
vestige  of  servitude,  religious,  industrial  and  political,  is  swept 
forever  away.  (Applause.) 

We  especially  to-night  honor  the  memory  of  the  devoted 
patriot,  Robert  Emmet — (applause) — who  died  for  Ireland  a 
century  ago.  The  principles  for  which  he  died  are  imperish¬ 
able.  That  they  may  be  protected  and  guarded  by  a  divine 
providence  until  they  reach  their  ultimate  fruition  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  her  lost  glory  to  Ireland,  is  the  earnest  and  hearty 
prayer  of  every  true  friend  of  St.  Patrick,  no  matter  where  he 
is  to  be  found. 

It  is  now  my  pleasant  duty  to  announce  the  first  regular  toast 
of  the  evening,  “The  Day  We  Celebrate.” 

“For  love  of  Old  Erin,  and  for  love  of  each  other, 

The  hoards  of  the  Gael  are  full  to-night.” 


(  Applause.) 
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When  the  applause  had  ceased  the  orchestra  played  and 
the  members  joined  in  singing  “The  Wearing  of  the 
Green.” 

The  President:  The  toast  just  announced  will  be  re-* 
sponded  to  by  a  brother  member  of  our  Society,  a  gentle¬ 
man  well  known  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  who  from 
his  boyhood  has  been  continuously  and  industriously  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  every¬ 
thing  for  which  the  Day  We  Celebrate  stands. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  present  the  Honorable 
John  J.  Delany.  (Continued  applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOHN  J.  DELANY. 

MR.  DELANY :  Mr.  President,  and  guests  of  the  Society, 

Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick : 

Far  back  in  the  past,  almost  before  the  dawn  of  history  as 
we  know  it — one  might  even  venture  to  say,  in  the  childhood 
of  the  human  race — there  dwelt  on  an  island  in  the  north¬ 
western  part  of  Europe  a  people,  even  at  that  time  of  great 
antiquity.  At  a  later  day — yet  ages  ago — they  called  their 
island  home,  in  their  sweet  mother  tongue,  “Innisfail” — the 
Isle  of  Destiny.  Situate  far  up  towards  the  north,  the  winds 
that  sweep  over  her  are  tempered  by  the  beneficent  influence 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  so  that  whether  it  be  Summer  or  Winter, 
her  hill-sides  and  her  valleys  are  covered  with  the  beautiful 
verdure  of  the  Springtime. 

When  Abraham  was  but  a  sheik  dwelling  with  his  people 
and  his  flocks  on  the  oases  which  skirt  the  deserts  of  Arabia; 
when  Moses  afterwards  led  his  people  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  and  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sinai,  where  amid  the  thunder  of  the  elements  they  received 
the  law  which  was  not  to  be  abrogated  until  Time  should  be 
no  more — even  then  these  people  had  a  government  and  a 
literature,  a  parliament  and  a  reign  of  justice  among  the 
whole  people.  (Applause.)  When  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the 
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twin  cities  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  making  Phoenicia  the 
mart  of  all  the  world,  her  sailors,  returning  from  a  venture¬ 
some  voyage  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  their  purple  sails 
filled  with  the  winds  that  wafted  them  homeward,  told  their 
people  that  they  had  seen  a  wonderful  race  on  a  wonderful 
island  in  the  northwestern  sea,  and  they  called  it  the  island 
of  sages  and  of  saints.  They  had  not  yet  planted  the  great 
colony  of  Carthage,  which  was  to  elevate  money  into  a  god ; 
nor  were  there  as  yet  any  traces  of  the  great  beginnings  of  the 
government  of  Greece,  which  later  was  to  make  the  world 
oeautiful  with  her  art  and  wise  with  her  philosophy ;  nor  was 
it  until  centuries  after  that  that  even  a  semblance  appeared 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  of  that  great  empire  of  force  and 
law  which  was  to  rule  the  civilized  world  under  the  name  of 
Rome. 

The  kingdom  which  was  promised  to  Abraham  and  his  seed 
has  risen  to  its  height,  has  perished  and  passed  away.  Car¬ 
thage,  although  she  consecrated  herself  to  money,  found  not 
in  all  her  wealth  the  power  to  save  her.  Her  parent  empire 
of  Phoenicia  for  over  two  thousand  years  has  been  swept  from 
the  sea,  although  at  one  time  she  was  the  great  maritime  power 
of  the  world.  The  archaeologist  has  been  digging  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years  amid  the  ruins  to  discover  the  sites  of 
the  ancient  cities  of  Greece.  It  is  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
years  since  the  proud  Roman  eagles  went  down  in  the  dust 
forever  before  the  onset  of  the  young  barbarian ;  they  have  all 
passed  away ;  but  Ireland  and  the  Irish  survive,  and  Ireland  is 
as  fresh  and  as  promising  to-day  as  she  was  on  that  morning 
early  in  creation  when  the  sun  first  kissed  her  as  she  rose  in 
all  her  virgin  beauty  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  (Applause.) 

The  story  of  ancient  Rome  and  of  ancient  Greece  have  had 
their  chroniclers.  From  fable  and  from  legend  men  have 
made  a  history  which  our  forefathers  believed.  Mommsen  and 
Niebuhr  and  Ihne,  and  the  great  German  historical  philoso¬ 
phers  have  swept  away  all  the  theories  of  the  origin  of  Rome 
and  simply  consign  it  to  the  domain  of  fable.  But  the  ethnolo¬ 
gist  and  the  archaeologist  are  coming  to  the  help  of  the  long 
neglected,  almost  discredited  records  of  the  old  Irish  people, 
and  are  proving  that  what  the  annals  of  the  Four  Masters  say 
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was  true  and  that  Ireland  can  establish  by  irrefragable  proof 
its  claim  to  great  antiquity  and  early  civilization. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  those  who  have  been  inimical 
to  our  race,  who  are  anxious  to  retard  our  progress  or  to 
accomplish  our  downfall,  to  discredit  the  early  learning  and 
civilization  of  our  people.  It  has  been  their  practice  to  say 
that  the  claims  of  this  great  civilization  and  antiquity  were 
the  creations  of  later  date.  Men,  in  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
are  proving  that  these  legends  and  fables,  which  were  seem¬ 
ingly  for  centuries  our  only  heritage,  have  in  them  a  great 
element  of  truth,  and  that  many  of  the  statements  in  the 
annals  of  the  Four  Masters  which  were  so  much  disputed  are 
unquestionably  true. 

Dr.  Todd,  of  Dublin,  interested  as  he  is  in  the  revival  of 
the  Gaelic  language,  came  across  the  statement  in  the  history 
of  the  Four  Masters  that  on  the  23rd  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  1013,  the  battle  of  Clontarf  was  fought  and  won  by  Brian 
Boru,  and  the  power  of  the  Vikings  in  Ireland  was  killed  for¬ 
ever.  There  were  some  people  who  failed  to  notice  one  little 
incident  in  the  story,  that  at  half-past  five  in  the  morning  of 
that  day  the  sun  rose,  and  that  at  half-past  five  it  was  neap 
tide  at  Clontarf  shore  in  the  Bay  of  Dublin.  Mr.  Todd  sent 
to  Prof.  Houghton,  the  great  mathematician,  and  asked  him 
to  calculate  at  what  time  on  the  23rd  day  of  April,  1013,  the 
sun  rose,  and  at  what  time  it  was  neap  tide  there,  and  Dr. 
Houghton  comes  back  with  his  computations  showing  that  the 
sun  rose  on  that  day  on  Dublin  Bay  at  half-past  five  in  the 
morning  and  that  it  was  neap  tide  at  the  very  same  moment ; 
sun  set  and  high  tide  were  also  coincident.  The  significance 
of  this  proof,  as  a  part  of  our  analytical  review,  lies  in  this, 
that  although  the  terrible  battle  waged  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  to  the  going  down  thereof,  the  Danes  were  worsted  in  the 
end  simply  because  of  the  swollen  condition  of  the  river  and 
bay,  and  the  fate  of  the  battle  was  decided  when  they  were 
unable  to  make  their  escape  ,and,  being  thus  cut  off  from 
retreat  were  destroyed  either  by  the  sword  before  them  or  the 
flood  behind  them. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  but  one  incident  in  the  record,  but  it  tells 
us  that  what  was  put  down  by  the  chroniclers  in  1013  is  true. 
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In  this  connection  there  is  another  circumstance  to  which  I 

might  invite  your  attention.  Pardon  me  if  my  selection  of  the 
theme  be  inappropriate.  I  know  that  to-night  is  not  a  night 
for  argument,  but  is  one  for  assertion,  but  I  cannot  forbear 
when  I  have  made  a  statement  as  broad  as  that  with  which  I 
opened,  to  offer  something  in  this  age  of  dispute  in  support 
of  it.  Long  before  St.  Patrick  came  to  Ireland  the  chroniclers 
record  that  on  a  certain  day  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
Let  those  who  will  cavil  at  those  old  documents.  But  some 
searchers  after  historical  truth  happened  to  run  across  the 
record  of  this  incident,  written  long  before  the  modern  science 
of  astronomy  was  known,  and  they  tested  its  accuracy  by 

astronomers  whom  they  asked  to  state  the  times  in  the  past 
two  thousand  years  when  the  sun  was  eclipsed  in  that  part 

of  the  globe,  and  among  the  days  reported  was  this  one  re¬ 
corded  centuries  ago  by  one  who  had  no  knowledge  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  reckon  backward  so  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  fact  to  otherwise  fictitious  history. 

Gentlemen,  if  we  will  go  on  and  assist  in  the  movement 
that  is  now  on  foot  in  behalf  of  Irish  antiquities,  and  give 
some  dignity  to  these  ancient  documents  which  ignorant  plun¬ 
derers  and  war-like  men  who  did  not  understand  their  signifi¬ 
cance  have  left  in  fragments,  we  will  be  contributing  one  of 
the  greatest  benefits  to  the  cause  of  our  people  by  proving 
their  ancient  civilization.  Gentlemen,  we  have  a  long  and 

noble  lineage.  Those  who  have  despised  us  and  trodden 
us  under  foot  are  people  who  belong  to  the  day  before  yester¬ 
day,  and  we  were  ancient  before  any  history  of  the  world  as 
we  understand  it  now  had  been  written.  Look  at  the  beautiful 
situation  which  we  presented  to  the  world.  Read  the  stories 
and  legends  of  the  early  Irish  history.  At  some  time,  no  one 
has  been  able  yet  to  determine,  this  oldest  branch  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  forced  its  way  through  the  gateway  of  the 
nations,  that  space  between  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea,  and  spread  over  Europe,  pursuing  their  way  until 
they  came  to  Ireland.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  they 
found  there  before  them  a  people  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of 
industry  and  peace.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  we  are  as 
Celtic  as  we  imagine  ourselves  to  be  .  It  may  be  that  after  the 
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evidence  is  all  in  the  proofs  will  show  that  there  was  an  ancient 
Irish  race  who  absorbed  the  Celt  when  he  came  there  and 
made  him  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves,  as  has  hap¬ 
pened  a  thousand  times  since  when  the  invader  was  absorbed 
and  lost  his  identity  in  the  ancient  race.  (Applause.) 

“The  Day  We  Celebrate”  is  a  day  that  is  a  signal  one  upon 
the  calendar  of  the  Church  as  being  devoted  to  the  memory 
of  St.  Patrick.  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  purely  a  Christian  festi¬ 
val.  It  commemorates  the  Irish  pagan  before  St.  Patrick  came. 
Whatever  was,  whatever  is,  whatever  will  be  in  the  Irish, 
seems  to  be  all  centered  in  the  idea  of  that  man  who  brought 
the  message  of  love  to  a  people  who  were  prepared  to  receive 
it.  All  the  races  of  Northern  Europe  were  sunk  in  brutish 
ignorance ;  in  idolatry  so  degraded  that  it  is  almost  a  crime 
to  mention  it  in  a  public  audience,  but  there  was  one  place  in 
the  world  where  the  great  tenets  of  Christianity  were  received, 
and  received  gladly,  and  it  is  the  only  place  where  those 
ethical  principles  were  received  without  the  shedding  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  drop  of  blood,  and  that  was  Ireland.  I  do  not  wish  to 
eliminate  from  the  Divine  plan  of  the  world  the  grace  that 
that  people  received  to  accept  these  doctrines ;  but  I  do  say 
this,  that  there  must  have  been  a  nobility  and  purity  of  nature 
in  them  and  a  high  degree  of  intellectuality,  since  they  ac¬ 
cepted  a  religion  as  intellectual  as  the  Christian  religion  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  meant  the  overturning  of  their  cherished  insti¬ 
tutions  and  one  of  the  best  forms  of  paganism  that  existed  at 
that  day,  a  paganism  so  little  degraded  that  it  approached  natural 
religion. 

This  is  what  we  boast  of — a  pure  civilization  and  an  ancient 
and  pure  people.  God  knows  we  have  been  degraded,  that  the 
iron  heel  of  war  has  ground  us  under;  that  we  have  been 
felled  a  thousand  times  by  the  armed  hand  of  the  invader; 
but  throughout  it  all  our  people  have  clung  to  one  thing — the 
invader  may  have  possessed  the  soil,  may  have  robbed  us  of 
our  language  and  taken  all  our  earthly  possessions ;  he  has 
never  been  able  to  deprive  us,  and  never  will  be  able  to  de¬ 
prive  us  of  the  instinct  of  nationality.  We  were  Irish  then, 
are  Irish  still,  and  Irish  we  will  continue.  (Applause.) 
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Do  we  boast  to-night?  It  is  well  that  there  should  be  left 
one  day  in  the  year  when  we  may  boast.  What  use  did  we 
make  of  our  Christian  civilization?  Was  it  to  keep  it  to  our¬ 
selves  for  our  own  betterment  ?  Oh,  no.  There  is  no  country 
in  Europe  to-day  which  does  not  own  and  which  should  not 
recognize  the  services  of  the  great  Irish  missionaries  who 
evangelized  the  nations  sunk  in  darkness,  and  illumined  those 
that  sat  in  the  shadow  of  death. 

Throw  your  gaze  across  the  ages  to  the  great  schools  of  Ire¬ 
land  which  were  established  before  the  Christian  era  and  which 
were  developed  and  made  more  perfect  after  St.  Patrick’s 
time.  The  great  schools  at  Bangor,  and  Clonmacnoise,  and 
Clonard,  Clonfert,  The  Isles  of  Aran  and  Lismore,  Glenda- 
lough,  Lough  Derg,  Ross  Innisfallen  and  Cork,  and  at  other 
points  in  Ireland  and  across  the  neighboring  waters  in  England 
and  Scotland,  not  to  speake  of  the  hundreds  of  cathedral 
schools,  too  numerous  to  mention,  which  were  fostered  for 
the  education  of  the  clergy  and  laity  alike.  We  have  the  au¬ 
thority  of  many  historians  and  we  have  the  exact  words  of 
the  venerable  Bede  of  England,  that  every  scholar  who  came 
there,  no  matter  under  what  sky  he  might  have  been  raised, 
or  what  the  hue  of  his  complexion,  if  he  came  in  the  quest  of 
learning,  he  was  welcome  to  food,  tuition,  shelter  and  raiment, 
and  everything  he  needed  was  supplied  to  him  absolutely  with¬ 
out  cost.  When  they  received  their  schooling  they  went  over 
Europe  in  thousands  in  each  succeeding  year  for  centuries,  as 
St.  Gall  went  into  Switzerland,  St.  Fergal  into  Germany,  and  you 
will  find  that  all  over  the  continent  the  Irish  missionaries  civil¬ 
ized  those  nations  and  established  schools,  and  in  the  strength 
and  fervor  of  the  Irish  civilization  these  institutions  were  main¬ 
tained  abroad  for  many  centuries.  It  was  part  of  the  work  of 
these  Irish  people  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  a  high  order 
of  education  at  home  and  then  go  abroad  and  spread  their 
learning  and  invite  within  the  confines  of  their  shore  those 
who  were  hungering  for  the  knowledge  which  alone  can  make 
men  strong  and  free. 

It  is  too  long  a  narrative  to  occupy  your  time  to-night.  But 
it  is  a  page  of  history  which  thrills  us  with  pride.  You  know 
the  subsequent  story  of  our  race;  how  the  Viking  from  the 
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north,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  law  or  right,  came  down  and 
plundered  our  monasteries  and  laid  waste  our  schools,  in  which 
the  priceless  documents  which  told  the  history  of  our  ancient 
days  were  kept,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  libraries  of  Paris, 
and  Louvain,  and  Rome,  and  others  in  Italy,  Germany  and 
Spain,  where  some  of  the  documents  of  the  Irish  school,  or 
fragments  of  some  of  them,  were  kept,  we  probably  would  now 
be  bereft  of  these  treasures  of  historical  papers,  and  we  might 
be  deprived  forever  of  many  of  the  monuments  of  our  title 
to  the  name  of  the  Island  of  Scholars.  In  the  turmoil  of  three 
hundred  years  of  conflict  with  the  Northmen  great  institutions 
fell,  and  before  the  devastation  could  be  repaired  after  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Danish  invader,  our  race  had  to  take  up  the  battle 
with  the  Norman  aggressor,  and  for  700  years  that  strife  has 
continued  down  to  the  present  hour.  The  new  struggle  was 
more  desperate.  It  was  not  merely  one  for  nationality,  but  it 
became  also  one  for  religious  liberty.  I  do  not  say  this  to 
wound  the  sensibilities  of  any  man.  I  avow  that  no  Irishman 
can  remember  Robert  Emmet,  Napper  Tanday,  Hamilton 
Rowan,  Oliver  Bond,  Isaac  Butt,  Charles  Stewart  Parnell, 
Thomas  Davis,  John  Martin,  William  Smith  O’Brien,  and  all 
the  great  heroes  of  the  olden  days  who  professed  a  different 
faith  from  the  majority  of  the  Irish — no  one,  I  say,  who  can 
remember  their  services  to  the  cause,  could  be  guilty  of  speak¬ 
ing  disrespectfully  of  his  Protestant  brethren.  But  this  is  true, 
that  the  Irish  passed  through  one  of  the  bitterest  struggles  with 
which  any  people  ever  had  to  contend,  to  preserve  their  re¬ 
ligion.  They  have  gone  through  it  and  have  survived.  They 
tried  to  possess  their  own  land  and  live  in  peace  and  virtue; 
they  did  everything  which  was  possible  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  invasion  of  the  enemy  without  and  against  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  disintegration  within.  The  whole  history  is  one 
of  battle  for  civil,  industrial  and  religious  liberty.  Oh,  gentle¬ 
men,  is  there  any  school  in  which  we  Americans  could  have 
been  trained  better  than  the  school  of  that  tradition  to  fit  us 
for  the  inestimable  right  of  a  free  citizenship?  (Applause.) 

At  the  critical  hour  in  the  history  of  this  Republic,  there 
stood  up  a  figure  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses;  the 
great  question  which  was  to  be  debated  was  whether  the  pea- 
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pie  should  be  free  or  whether  they  should  submit  to  the  unjust 
domination  of  the  so-called  mother  country;  this  majestic 
figure  led  the  way  to  freedom  when  he  said :  “As  for  me,  give 
me  Liberty  or  give  me  Death.”  (Applause.)  And  it  was  the 
sentiment  which  infused  itself  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
all  the  revolutionists  and  it  ultimately  succeeded.  Who  spoke 
when  Patrick  Henry  uttered  that  declaration?  Not  Henry 
alone,  but  through  him  the  suffering  hearts  of  his  ancestry, 
who  for  centuries  had  known  what  it  was  to  lose  their  liberty. 
This  tradition  and  this  spirit  prompted  him  and  inspired  his 
soul  to  cry  out.  The  voices  silent  for  ages,  each  cried  aloud : 
“As  for  me  Death  without  Liberty ;  as  for  me  Death  before 
political,  or  civil,  or  religious  slavery.”  (Applause.) 

Gentlemen,  we,  who  enjoy  here  the  bounty  of  this  new  land 
that  God  has  sent  us;  we  who  enjoy  the  political  freedom 
which  has  been  bought  at  such  a  tremendous  price  of  blood 
and  of  treasure ;  we,  who  know  what  havoc  the  spirit  of  re¬ 
ligious  rancor  has  wrought  in  the  communities  of  the  past, 
have  inherited  the  minds  consonant  with  the  whole  theory 
of  American  institutions.  It  would  seem  as  though  we  were 
specially  fitted  by  the  training  of  our  lives  and  by  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  our  ancestors  to  contribute  to  this  country  that  stable 
sentiment  which  must  never  die  out  if  we  would  preserve  and 
perpetuate  the  institutions  which  the  fathers  of  this  country 
founded.  We  are  true,  as  the  President  has  said,  to  the  flag 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  we  are  true  to  the  green  flag 
with  its  harp  without  the  crown. 

But,  gentlemen,  if  any  one  finds  offense  at  that  we  can  only- 
say  that,  the  occasion  given,  no  loyal  nature  will  suppress  senti¬ 
ments  so  becoming  to  manhood.  So,  to-night  we  say,  as  the 
poet  has  said : 

“Remember  thee?  Yes,  while  there  is  life  in  this  heart, 

It  shall  never  forget  thee  all  lorn  as  thou  art; 

More  dear  in  thy  shadows,  thy  gloom  and  thy  shozvers. 

Than  the  rest  of  the  world  in  its  happiest  hours; 

Wert  thou  all  I  could  wish  thee,  great,  glorious  and  free, 
First  flower  of  the  earth  and  first  gem  of  the  sea, 

I  might  hail  thee  with  prouder,  with  happier  brow 
But  oh!  could  I  love  thee  more  deeply  than  now.” 
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Gentlemen,  this  is  our  heritage ;  this  stimulates  our  ambi¬ 
tion,  to  see  the  cradle  land  of  our  race  a  nation  once  again. 
Many,  like  myself,  have  never  laid  eyes  upon  that  hallowed 
land;  but  we  have  been  taught  to  cherish, — just  as  Hannibal 
in  early  childhood  was  sworn  to  eternal  enmity  to  Rome — the 
hope  of  the  overthrow  of  England  in  Ireland,  and  are  unwilling 
to  relinquish  any  of  the  aspirations  of  our  ancient  race  to 
nationhood. 

Gentlemen,  our  ambition  is  one  that  does  harm  to  no  just 
man,  or  people,  or  cause.  We  wish  to  disseminate  this  great 
principle  among  men  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  we 
claim  the  right  to  foster  the  principle,  since  we,  among  all 
other  peoples,  have  suffered  most  for  the  preservation  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom.  (Prolonged  applause.) 

The  President  then  announced  the  next  regular  toast, 
'‘The  United  States.” 

“Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise, 

The  queen  of  the  world,  and  the  child  of  the  skies.” 

(The  Society  then  sang  in  chorus,  “My  Own  United 
States.”) 

The  President:  In  response  to  the  toast  just  an¬ 
nounced,  that  of  the  United  States,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  in¬ 
troduce  to  you  a  gentleman  from  a  neighboring  State 
who  has  occupied  high  public  position  in  his  own  section 
of  the  country,  and  who  comes  here  to-night  to  join  with 
us  in  this  celebration.  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to 
present  the  Honorable  Joseph  L.  Barbour,  former  Speaker 
of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 
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Mr.  Barbour:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  If,  as  is  claimed, 
the  United  States  of  America  has  departed  from  the  traditional 
policy  in  becoming  a  colonizing  power,  it  is  not  greatly  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  the  United  States  of  America  may  be  said  to  owe 

4 

its  very  existence  to  the  spirit  of  colonization,  inasmuch  as  its 
bravest  and  best  colonists  of  our  history  have  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Republic.  The  Englishman  came  to  Mas¬ 
sachusetts ;  the  Dutch  to  New  York;  the  Quaker  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  to  Pennsylvania;  the  Swede  to  Delaware;  the  Cavalier  to 
Virginia;  the  Huguenot  to  Georgia;  the  French  to  Louisiana; 
the  Spaniard  to  Florida ;  and  the  Irishman  to  all  the  States. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

I  asked  my  good  friend  up  in  Hartford,  Patrick  Garvan,  the 
father  of  your  Assistant  District  Attorney,  if  it  was  in  order 
to  tell  an  Irish  story  at  a  dinner  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  he  said,  “Tell  all  you're  a  mind  too,  so  they  are  only 
decent  and  clean,”  and  I  said,  “I  never  tell  any  other  kind,” 
and,  said  he,  "Go  ahead  and  let  them  have  it.”  And  so,  there  was 
an  Irishman,  speaking  of  this  cosmopolitanism  of  the  Irish  race 
— there  was  an  Irishman  attached  to  the  sutler’s  department  of  a 
certain  division,  and  not  in  uniform,  who  fell  asleep  near  Bull 
Run,  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  and  a  Confederate  scouting 
party  came  upon  him  and  woke  him  up  and  said,  “Who  are 
you?  Where  do  you  come  from?  What  is  your  name?”  And 
the  Irishman  rubbed  his  eyes  and  scratched  his  head,  and  says  he, 
“Begorra,  those  be  difficult  questions  to  answer,  and  before  an¬ 
swering  I’ll  be  askin’,  by  your  lave,  the  same  thing.”  And  they 
said,  "We  are  from  McClellan’s  army  and  belong  to  Washing¬ 
ton.’  “Ah,  begorra,"  said  Pat,  “I  am  the  same  kind.  Hooray 
for  McClellan.  "Aha,”  said  the  chief  of  the  scouting  party, 
“we’ve  caught  you  now.  We  arrest  ou.”  -“How’s  that?”  said 
Pat;  “aren  t  we  frinds?”  "No,"  said  the  chief  of  the  scouting 
party,  "we  belong  to  Beauregard’s  army.”  Then  says  Pat,  “Ye 
told  me  a  lie,  and  suspectin’  that  same  thing,  I  told  ye  a  lie,  too. 
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Now  tell  me  the  truth,  what  side  ye  come  from,  and  I’ll  tell  ye 
the  truth  too.”  “Well,”  said  the  chief,  “we  belong  to  the  State 
of  South  Carolina.”  ”St>  do  I,”  promptly  responded  Pat.  “So 
do  I — and  to  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  too,  and  that  is 
where  I’m  thinking  I  got  the  best  of  ye.  D’ye  think  I’d  be  such 
a  damn  fool  as  to  come  all  the  way  from  Ireland  and  belong  to 
only  one  State,  when  I  have  the  right  to  belong  to  all?”  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  And  our  Irish  friend  spoke  more  wisely  than  he  knew,  for 
it  is  as  Americans  that  we  are  known  all  the  world  over.  If 
you  go  abroad,  do  they  ask  you  what  State  you  come  from? 
No,  no.  “Does  he  belong  to  America?  Do  the  wings  of  the 
eagle  overshadow  him?  Do  the  folds  of  the  flag  protect  him?” 
If  so,  it  matters  not  from  what  State  he  comes  or  from  what  race 
he  springs.  (Applause.) 

Now,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  the  almost  innumer¬ 
able  multitude  who  set  their  faces  toward  our  hospitable  shores 
there  are  many  who  not  only  see  in  this  country  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  rich  in  material  things,  but  also  look  for 
ward  to  it  as  opening  unrivaled  privileges  of  citizenship  and 
unequalled  chances  for  political  preferment.  What  nation  in  all 
this  world  offers  to  its  immigrants  such  abundance  of  opportu¬ 
nity  with  such  a  modicum  of  condition?  From  the  Vice  Presi 
dency  of  the  United  States  down  to  the  school  district  committee¬ 
man,  every  office,  national,  State  and  municipal,  is  open  to  the 
adopted  citizen.  The  Irish  philosopher  was  right,  who,  between 
the  whiffs  of  his  pipe,  sagely  remarked  to  his  neighbor  upon 
the  doorstep  in  the  evening  twilight,  “Mickey,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  there’s  only  one  great  advantage  in  being  born  in  this 

country;  it  saves  the  price  of  the  stameship  passage  over.” 

(Laughter.)  And  I  heard  the  other  day  of  one  Irish  lad  who 
thought  he  might  have  saved  that,  for  having  only  recently 

landed  and  spent  all  his  money,  and  not  having  struck  a  job, 

and  being  rather  blue,  he  wandered  onto  a  dock  and  sat  clown, 
somewhat  inclined  to  lament  his  passage  expenditure  and  to  wish 
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himself  home  again,  when  just  then  a  diver  who  had  been  at 
work  on  the  river  bottom  came  to  the  surface  and  unscrewed 
his  helmet  and  drew  a  long  breath;  and  the  Irish  lad  looked  at 
him  for  a  minute  in  amazement,  and  then  says  he,  “Begorra,  if 
I  had  only  known  you  could  do  that  I  would  have  walked  over 
from  Ireland  myself.”  (Laughter.) 

Concerning  this  opportunity  for  office-holding,  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  our  Irish  fellow  citizens  show  excellent  discrimination 
in  selection  and  noteworthy  success  in  acquisition.  (Laughter.) 
Of  all  people  of  foreign  birth  who  come  to  our  shores  to  take 
up  their  abode  with  us,  none  is  so  enthusiastically  and  loyally 
American  as  the  Irish — (applause) — none  quicker  to  cheer  the 
old  flag;  none  readier  to  fight  for  it,  and,  if  the  stern  occasion 
arises,  to  die  for  it.  (Applause-)  Not  even  the  native  born 
Yankee — and  I  am  one  of  them — is  more  disposed  to  boast  of  the 
greatness  and  glory  of  the  United  States  than  the  Irish-Ameri- 
can.  “America,  America,”  said  one  of  them  who  had  been  with 
us  for  years  and  recrossed  the  sea  to  see  the  old  father  and 
mother  upon  the  old  sod ;  “America,”  said  he,  “ye  might  roll 
all  England  over  it,  and  it  wouldn’t  make  a  mark  in  the  ground ; 
there’s  fresh  water  oceans  in  the  inside  of  it  that  you  could  drown 
old  Ireland  in ;  and  as  for  Scotland,  you  might  stick  her  in  a 

corner  of  America  and  never  find  her  out  in  the  world  but  for 

• 

the  rotten  smell  of  the  whiskey.”  (Laughter.) 

In  fact,  so  thoroughly  imbued  is  the  average  Irish-American 
with  the  American  spirit,  so  quickly  does  he  assimilate  himself 
to  American  ideas,  that  I  think  he  is  sometimes  disposed  to  look 
somewhat  slightingly  upon  the  standing  of  other  adopted  citizens. 
(Laughter.)  I  heard  once  of  a  German- American  who  expressed 
the  opinion  down  in  lower  Broadway  that  it  would  rain  on  the 
following  day,  and  to  him  an  Irish-American  bystander  scorn¬ 
fully  remarked,  “What  business  have  ye  foretelling  American 
weather  fer,  ye  furrin  galoot?”  And  it  was  a  small  Irish- 
American  lad  who,  being  asked  by  his  school  mistress  who  was 
the  first  man,  promptly  responded,  “George  Washington.”  She 
answered,  “No,  Johnnie,  George  Washington  was  a  great  man, 
but  Adam  was  the  first  man.”  “Well,  ma’am,”  said  he,  “if  ye’re 
spakin  ov  furriners,  praps  he  was.”  (Laughter.) 

And  as  my  friend  here  spoke  to-night  of  the  danger  of  foreign 
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war,  this  thought  flashed  through  my  mind:  If  we  should  enter 
into  war  with  Germany,  we  native-born  Americans  might  say, 
“Where  will  the  Germans  be?”  If  we  should  enter  into  war  with 
Italy  we  might  cry,  “Where  will  the  Italians  be?”  If  so  be  we 
should  engage  in  conflict  with  Great  Britain,  there  would  never 
be  a  whisper,  “Where  will  the  Irish  he?”  (Prolonged  applause.) 

And  if  it  is  true  that  the  Irish-American  catches  in  his  basket 
his  full  share  of  plums  that  fall  in  the  political  orchard,  it  is 
partly  because  his  fellow-citizens  recognize  the  genuineness  of 
his  Americanism,  not  forgetting,  however,  that  a  portion  of  his 
success  is  because  he  is  ever  alive  to  his  principles.  No  one  can 
best  him  in  this  regard.  I  heard  once  of  an  Irishman  and  a 
Scotchman  who  were  upon  the  Western  prairies.  Their  food 
supply  was  exhausted  at  nightfall.  After  supper  they  shot  one 
quail,  which  was  enough  for  one  for  breakfast,  but  not  enough 
for  two,  and  they  agreed  between  themselves  that  the  man  that- 
had  the  loveliest  dream  should  eat  the  quail.  They  lay  down 
to  rest  by  the  campfire,  and  they  arose  in  the  morning,  and  the 
Irishman  looked  over  to  the  Scotchman  and  said,  “Phwat  did  ye 
drame ?”  And  the  Scotchman  said,  “I  had  a  lovely  dream,  Mike: 
I  dreamed  that  the  angels  let  down  a  basket  from  heaven  and 
drew  me  up  to  Paradise.”  And  Mike  says,  “Begorra,  I  woke  up 
and  see  ye  goin’,  and  I  thought  you  warn’t  cornin’  back,  and  so 
I  got  up  and  ate  the  quail.”  (Laughter.) 

It  has  been  said  that  the  United  States  of  America — and  if  I 
talk  too  long,  forgive  me;  I  am  like  the  New  England  clergy¬ 
man,  concerning  whom  the  village  paper  published :  “The  Rev- 
Mr.  Smith  will  preach  next  Sunday  about  the  devil,  and  an  inter¬ 
esting  sermon  may  be  expected,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  is  so  full 
of  his  subject.”  It  has  been  said  that  the  United  States  of 
America  is  the  only  nation  that  knows  its  own  birthday,  and 
although  it  is  true  that  the  nation  was  officially  born  on  that 
Fourth  day  of  July  in  1776  when  that  immortal  document,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  signed,  yet  it  was  not  until 
nearly  a  century  afterward  that  the  nation  had  its  rightful  birth 
as  the  land  of  the  free.  While  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
proclaimed  it  to  be  a  self-evident  truth  that  all  men  are  created 
free  and  equal,  and  that  all  men  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  it  was  also  the  truth  that  then  and  long 
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afterward  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  this  country  were 
held  in  slavery  and  that  half  the  men  who  signed  their  names 
to  that  immortal  document  were  themselves  the  owners  of  slaves. 
And  this  peculiar  institution,  as  it  was  called  in  the  ante-bellum 
days,  not  only  made  our  boasted  freedom  a  mockery  and  a  by¬ 
word  among  nations,  but  it  lay  like  a  chafing  and  ever-widening 
crevasse  between  the  North  and  the  South.  In  the  Providence  of 
God  there  came  a  day  when  the  booming  of  the  gun  in  Charles¬ 
ton  harbor  heralded  the  coming  of  a  new  day  and  the  true  birth 
of  a  nation.  How  wonderful  was  the  uprising  that  followed 
that  fateful  sound ! 

When  the  flag  of  our  common  country  was  fired  on  and  the 
bugle  sounded  to  arms,  they  came  from  the  pine  forests  of 
Maine,  the  granite  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  the  peaceful  valleys 
of  Connecticut,  from  the  broad  domains  of  New  York,  the  mines 
of  Pennsylvania;  from  the  broad  prairies  of  the  West,  from  the 
slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  from  the  golden  sands  of  the 
Pacific  slope;  the  hills  trembled  beneath  their  footsteps;  the  winds 
flaunted  their  banners. 

It  was  war,  not  for  conquest,  but  for  conscience ;  not  to  enslave 
but  to  free ;  not  to  destroy  but  to  save.  The  blood  of  martyrs 
in  that  contest  washed  away  the  stain  of  human  bondage.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  sufferings  of  your  brethren  in  that  war,  the  American 
nation  stands  to-day  unshamed  before  all  the  nations,  with  spot¬ 
less  robe  and  clean  white  hands  and  the  blossoms  of  white  upon 
the  flag  are  the  hope  of  the  whole  world.  The  war  established 
the  strength  of  the  republic.  It  showed  that  a  public  government 
is  at  once  the  strongest  and  most  flexible  in  history.  Here  was 
a  republic  of  vast  extent  and  with  no  army  but  her  own  citizens. 
Europe  did  not  deny  our  notorious  prosperity,  our  dull  tranquil¬ 
lity,  but,  said  Europe,  it  is  not  due  to  your  political  system,  it  is 
due  to  happy  chance  and  circumstance ;  you  are  far  away  from 
other  nations,  and  are  not  troubled  by  the  problems  that  vex 
every  old  and  crowded  country,  but  your  bond  of  union  has 
never  been  tested.  Your  vessel  sails  serenely  upon  a  summer 
sea,  and  it  is  the  tempest  that  tries  us  all.  At  last  the  shining 
sea  grew  dark,  the  heavens  were  clouded,  the  tempest  burst  upon 
us,  and  the  good  ship  quivered  for  a  moment  with  the  shock, 
and  then  swept  on  triumphant  through  the  storm.  The  test  had 
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come  and  was  withstood.  A  government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people  and  by  the  people  was  proven  to  be  neither  vacillating  nor 
violent  nor  ambitious  nor  revengeful,  but  fixed  in  purpose,  faith¬ 
ful  to  its  principles,  tolerant  of  vast  expense  and  enormous 
losses,  but  strongest  at  the  very  point  where  fatal  weakness  was 
most  suspected.  If  you  put  a  million  men  under  arms,  cried 
Europe,  you  will  end  like  all  republics,  in  a  military  despotism. 
But  before  the  summer  that  followed  the  war  was  ended,  attest 
me,  ye  veterans,  the  war  had  given  place  to  peace,  the  blue  uni¬ 
forms  had  been  laid  aside,  the  sword  had  become  a  plowshare, 
the  great  hosts  of  war  had  melted  away  into  the  greater  hosts  of 
peace.  The  great  army  that  for  four  years  shook  the  continent 
with  its  march  was  not  what  the  armies  of  Europe  had  always 
been — a  machine  to  manage  the  people — but  it  was  the  people 
managing  themselves.  (Applause.) 

And  so  the  victory  which  crowned  the  Union  arms  was  not  a 
sectional  advantage;  it  was  not  the  triumph  of  the  North  over 
the  South,  but  of  the  Union  principle  of  liberty  over  its  enemies 
everywhere,  and  the  men  of  the  South  have  themselves  long  since 
agreed  that  defeat  was  victory.  They  see  and  own  that  nothing 
is  so  truly  American  as  the  equal  union  of  all  for  the  equal  liberty 
of  all.  They  see  and  own  that  a  great  nation,  constantly  enlarging 
and  aspiring,  stretching  from  the  coast  to  the  mountains,  bound 
in  one  vast  brotherhood  of  justice  and  intelligence  and  industry, 
is  better  than  a  puny  group  of  States  whose  bond  would  have  been 
human  slavery  and  which  would  have  stood  alone  amid  the  con¬ 
tempt  and  horror  of  mankind. 

And  so  the  soldiers  who  wore  the  blue  were  not  the  soldiers 

- 

of  section  or  party;  they  were  the  soldiers  of  the  whole  American 
people,  of  its  deepest  instinct,  of  its  highest  hope.  They  fought 
for  the  South  as  well  as  for  the  North.  They  saved  the  Old 
Dominion  as  well  as  the  Empire  State.  The  boys  in  blue  were 
the  crusaders  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  a  modern  Palestine. 
Beneath  their  blouses  beat  the  hearts  of  the  holy  warriors  of  old ; 
above  their  banners  dwelt  the  arms  of  God.  And  while  the 
stars  shine  in  their  courses,  so  long  as  Liberty  is  sweet  and  self- 
sacrifice  is  noble;  while  patriotism  is  precious  and  heroism  sub¬ 
lime,  so  long  will  their  great  names  be  cherished  and  their  great 
deeds  be  honored;  and  when  the  last  soldier  who  rode  with  Sheri- 
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dan  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  or  who  marched  with  Sher¬ 
man  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  or  who  fought  with  Grant  in  the 
Wilderness,  has  been  gathered  to  the  ranks  of  the  faithful  and 
placed  in  the  faithful  mother  earth,  the  flowers  cast  upon  their 
graves  shall  attest  the  memory  and  the  recollection  of  a  grateful 
and  patriotic  people.  (Continued  applause.) 

The  President:  A  gentleman  well  known  to  the  lit¬ 
erary  world,  distinguished  in  many  lines,  is  here  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  sentiment  that  has  just  been  announced, 
“Celtic  Footsteps.”  I  bespeak  for  him  a  cordial  welcome 
at  your  hands,  and  I  know  his  eloquence  will  command 
your  close  attention.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introduc¬ 
ing  to  you  the  Reverend  Doctor  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady. 
(Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY. 

Dr.  Brady  :  Mr.  President  and  fellow  speakers  in  the  body  of 
the  house  (laughter)  :  Perhaps  the  best  thing  I  could  say  would 
be  “How  do  you  do?”  and  then  sit  down,  in  accordance  with  the 
lateness  of  the  hour.  A  person  who  comes  along  at  this  stage 
of  the  program  is  at  a  big  disadvantage.  Most  of  the  audience 
is  going,  and  the  rest  of  the  audience  is  wishing  it  could  go.  I 
can  sympathize  with  them  in  their  ambitions. 

I  have  learned  something  this  evening.  First  of  all,  I  have 
learned  that  this  was  not  purely  a  Christian  festival.  I  am  glad 
the  Archbishop  got  away  before  that  statement  was  made. 
(Laughter.)  Then  I  learned  that  we  were  to  be  addressed  by 
distinguished  orators.  I  am  glad  I  found  that  out  before  the 
speaking  began. 

I  asked  one  of  the  members  of  the  Society  what  was  the 
object  or  purpose  of  this  Society,  being  from  the  wilds  of 
Philadelphia,  I  knew  little  about  it,  and  he  said  it  was  to  give 
this  dinner,  which  is  certainly  a  worthy  object,  and  he  also  said 
that  they  had  four  meetings  for  “social  cheer”  during  the  year. 
I  can  imagine  something  of  the  cheer.  He  said  they  had  a  grand 
almoner  who  distributed  charity  to  people  of  Irish  birth.  I  have 
been  waiting  to  be  introduced  to  that  gentleman  all  evening;  my 
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address  is  at  his  service.  I  presume  that  I  may  lay  claim  to  being 
an  Irishman  as  much  as  any  of  you,  perhaps ;  at  least,  I  some¬ 
times  exhibit  the  distinguishing  marks  of  Irishmen.  I  remember 
on  one  occasion  I  announced  myself  as  the  son  of  a  soldier 
father  and  also  the  daughter  of  a  soldier  mother,  and  it  brought 
down  the  house.  (Laughter.) 

Speaking  of  mothers  leads  me  to  the  Irish  woman,  who  has 
not  been  touched  upon  to-night.  She  is  a  dangerous  person  to 
touch  upon  under  ordinary  circumstances,  as  the  husband  of 
this  one  found  out.  He  said  to  his  wife,  upon  returning  home 
one  night,  that  he  had  a  conundrum  which  had  been  propounded 
to  him  that  evening,  “Why  was  he  like  a  donkey?”  and  the 
answer  was,  “Because  his  better  half  was  stubbornness  itself,” 
and  he  went  home  feeling  that  he  had  the  thought  all  right  and 
could  not  make  a  mistake,  and  he  said,  “Bridget,  why  am  I  like 
a  donkey?”  and  she  said,  “I  don’t  know,  unless  because  vou  were 
born  so.”  (Laughter.) 

My  subject  is  “Celtic  Footsteps,”  and  that  means  anything  and 
everything — for  the  Celtic  footstep  is  a  large  one,  and  goes  every¬ 
where.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  size  of  the  Irishman’s  foot,  though  I 
believe  he  is  able  to  hold  his  own  anywhere  except  in  Chicago ;  but 
the  footstep  of  the  Irishman  is  on  everything  when  if  is  not  in 
everything.  It  is  certainly  upon  New  York  just  at  present.  And 
as  the  subject  is  so  wide  a  one,  perhaps  I  can  indulge  in  a  little 
latitude  myself  and  refer  to  a  person  who  is  very  well  known 
to  me,  namely,  the  individual  who  is  now  speaking.  Person¬ 
alities  are  always  in  order,  if  they  are  about  yourself,  because 
what  you  say  about  yourself  you  cannot  take  offense  at.  I  went 
down  to  speak  to  an  assembly  of  young  men  in  the  little  town  of 
Annapolis,  where  I  went  to  school  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy, 
and  the  local  paper  announced  me  as  having  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1800 !  I  suspect  the  editor  had  some  Irish  blood  in  him, 
because  in  the  same  issue  there  was  an  announcement  that  the 
ladies  of  the  Methodist  Church  were  about  to  give  a  strawberry 
and  ice  cream  festival,  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  the  grave¬ 
yard.  (Laughter.)  I  thought  they  would  certainly  replenish  it 
if  they  gave  that  sort  of  entertainment  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

And  that  reminds  me  of  an  Irish  clergyman,  a  great  friend  of 
mine,  whose  parish  was  in  financial  difficulties,  and  who  stated 
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that  the  revenues  of  the  parish  were  at  a  very  low  ebb,  but  that 
they  had  recently  added  four  acres  to  the  graveyard,  and  they 
hoped  for  a  great  increase  in  revenue  during  the  coming  season. 
(Laughter.) 

How  a  former  naval  officer  got  to  be  a  preacher  is  a  question 
I  have  never  been  able  to  answer  satisfactorily  myself ;  and  when 
I  meet  one  of  the  officers  who  knows  me  he  generally  says :  “How 

in - ”  well,  the  expression  is  not  ecclesiastical ! — “did  you  get  to 

be  a  preacher?”  and  I  say  “I  cannot  tell.”  One  of  the  functions 
of  a  preacher  is  to  marry  people.  I  remember  one  story  of  a 
couple  who  were  married  by  a  preacher  I  know,  and  after  the 
service,  as  the  preacher  had  Irish  blood  in  him,  and  was  averse 
to  letting  any  of  his  privileges  get  away,  he  kissed  the  bride,  and 
the  husband  objected.  This  was  away  out  west,  a  country  that 
you  gentlemen  know  but  little  of,  but  which  exists  very  much. 
And  after  the  husband  began  to  object,  the  bride  took  off  her 
veil  and  took  the  husband  out  in  front  of  the  church  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  chastise  him,  with  the  remark  that  she  allowed  no  one 
to  prevent  her  enjoyment  of  all  her  religious  privileges!  (Laugh¬ 
ter.) 

From  the  subject  of  marriage  to  babies  is  a  very  natural  one, 
because  they  usually  come  after  that  ceremony,  or  ought  to.  This 
particular  baby  that  I  am  about  to  mention  was  the  last  of  a 
numerous  family  which  had  just  arrived  at  the  home  of  a  neigh¬ 
bor  of  mine,  and  after  it  appeared  on  the  scene  of  action,  one 
morning  I  chanced  to  be  loitering  in  my  yard,  and  the  father  of 
the  infant  came  over  to  the  fence  that  separated  our  yards.  I 
went  over  to  congratulate  or  condole  with  him,  and  he  said  : 
“I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Doc,  I  love  my  children  and  wouldn’t 
take  fifteen  million  dollars  for  any  one  of  them,  but  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  frank  with  you,  I  wouldn’t  give  fifteen  cents  for  another 
one.”  (Laughter.)  You  seem  to  sympathize  with  the  situation 
of  that  man. 

From  babies  to  bullets  is  a  long  transition,  perhaps,  but  I  re¬ 
member  when  I  started  my  Celtic  footsteps  to  wander  over  a 
certain  section  of  this  country  in  defense  of  its  principles  in 
the  Spanish-American  War,  my  little  boy  startled  me  with  the 
remark,  “Say,  Pop,  if  you  get  wounded  I  wish  you’d  keep  the 
bullet  which  knocks  you  out,  as  a  souvenir  for  my  collection.” 
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In  that  army  of  which  I  was  a  part  I  remember  there  was  a 
young  man  who  came  up  for  baptism,  and  I  prepared  him  as 
carefully  as  I  could  under  the  circumstances  and  made  such  in¬ 
quiries  as  were  possible  to  be  made,  and  he  was  baptized.  That 
night  he  deserted,  and  never  turned  up,  has  never  turned  up  yet, 
so  far  as  I  know-  Every  time  I  held  a  service  after  that  incident, 
and  announced  that  I  had  a  candidate  for  baptism,  the  officers 
would  come  up  and  say,  “Won’t  you  please  put  a  guard  around 
your  man?” 

Well,  to  cut  it  short,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  welcome  to  you, 
the  Irish  can  do  anything  if  they  only  get  together — that  is,  they 
can  do  everything  but  serve.  I  was  much  interested  in  reading 
an  account  in  one  of  your  papers  of  the  wealthy  colored  people 
of  this  community,  who  were  so  able  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
life  that  they  employed  white  servants.  And  there  was  one 
significant  fact  stated  in  connection  with  that  employment,  that 
they  never  got  an  Irishman  to  work  for  them. 

He  will  work  for  anything  else,  however.  I  was  much  inter¬ 
ested  to  have  the  matter  refreshed  in  my  mind  that  all  the  offices 
of  the  United  States  are  open  to  Irishmen.  That  is  a  fact  that 
is  evidently  well  known  to  Ireland,  because  all  our  offices  are 
filled  with  Irish  men.  They  say  the  Irish  are  not  capable  of  self 
government,  but  if  you  could  transport  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick  to  Dublin  and  start  them  to  exploiting  our  American 
style  of  government,  I  am  sure  that  Parliament  would  be  moved 
over  there,  or  else  there  would  not  be  any. 

To  be  serious,  lest  I  imitate  the  position  of  the  old  colored 
man  who  when  asked  what  his  positron  in  the  church  was,  replied : 
“Really,  I  is  jest  nothin’  but  a  clerical  exhauster,”  I  will  bring 
my  remarks  to  a  close  with  a  little  serious  discussion.  There 
are  four  Irishmen  to  whom  I  wish  briefly  to  invite  your  attention 
to-night.  One  of  them,  singularly  enough,  was  born  almost  on 
the  anniversary  of  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  He  was  one  of  the  great 
Irish-Americans  who  has  done  service  to  this  country,  that  is, 
Andrew  Jackson.  (Applause.)  He  was  the  man  who  checked 
the  tide  of  aristocratic  ascendancy  which  might  have  overwhelmed 
the  government,  and  restored  the  democratic  principles  upon 
which  it  had  been  established.  He  was  a  man  of  the  plain  peo¬ 
ple.  His  was  the  general  democracy  for  which  Mr.  Delany  has 
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so  eloquently  pleaded  in  his  address.  He  was  determined  that 
the  plain  people  of  this  country  should  rule,  and  therefore  he  was 
one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  that  the  country  has  ever  known. 
It  was  Andrew  Jackson  who  said:  “The  Union  must  and  shall  be 
preserved.”  And  Fiske,  the  most  brilliant  and  able  of  our  his¬ 
torians,  says  in  that  wonderful  essay  on  Andrew  Jackson:  “In 
the  early  days  of  1861,  people’s  thoughts  went  back  to  the 
grim,  gaunt  figure,  long  since  at  peace  in  the  grave,  and  from 
many  and  many  a  mouth  was  heard  the  prayer,  ‘O  for  one  hour 
of  Andrew  Jackson.’  ”  I  do  disagree  with  the  speaker  who  has 
just  spoken.  That  conflict  about  the  race  problem  has  not  yet 
finished,  and  it  will  require  the  highest  citizenship  and  widest 
culture  to  settle  it  in  some  way  or  other  which  shall  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  laws  of  God  and  privileges  of  men.  (Applause.) 

There  are  three  other  Irishmen  to  whom  I  wish  to  introduce 
you,  and  then  I  will  stop.  One  of  them — you  remember  when  the 
news  came  blowing  down  the  wind  on  that  February  day,  that 
the  Maine  had  been  blown  up  in  the  harbor  of  Havana?  Who 
was  the  real  hero  of  that  occasion?  It  was  not  my  own  able  and 
eminent  friend,  Captain  Sigsbee;  it  was  not  any  of  the  officers 
of  the  gallant  ship,  many  of  whom  I  knew ;  but  it  was  that  plain, 
everyday  Irishman,  whose  name  was  Bill  Anthony,  who  coolly 
came  up  and  said :  “Sir,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  ship 
is  blown  up  and  is  sinking.”  (Applause-) 

And  now  that  I  have  had  a  word  to  say  in  regard  to  that  in¬ 
cident  of  the  late  war,  let  me  take  you  across  the  sea  to  Spain 
to  the  home  of  a  partisan  of  the  other  side,  the  Duke  of  Tetuan. 
He  lay  dying  the  other  day,  qnd  I  do  not  suppose  that  anything 
in  life  so  became  him  as  the  end  of  him.  He  certainly  did  some¬ 
thing  in  death  which  commended  him  to  everyone  who  loves  a 
gentleman.  The  Queen,  Christina,  whom  he  had  supported  and 
befriended,  hearing  he  was  in  his  last  illness,  sent  one  of  her 
gentlemen-in-waiting  to  convey  her  sympathy  to  him.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  message  with  that  exquisite  courtesy  and  urbanity 
which  are  the  heritage  of  the  true  Irish  gentleman  everywhere, 
and  bade  him  say  to  the  Queen  that  he  was  indeed  sick  unto  death, 
but  he  desired  to  assure  her  in  the  serious  condition  in  which  he 
found  himself,  of  his  unalterable  devotion  to  her  as  a  Queen,  and 
his  willingness  to  serve  her;  and  he  further  informed  her  that 
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when  he  was  in  the  very  articles  of  death  he  would  let  her  know. 
And  so,  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  he  felt  his  end  was  near, 
he  called  his  son,  and  with  almost  his  last  conscious  breath  bade 
him  on  the  telephone  assure  the  Queen  that  now  he  was  dying, 
and  now  he  wished  with  his  last  breath  to  reiterate  those  senti¬ 
ments  which  had  actuated  him  all  his  life.  And  it  is  a  pleasure 

to  note  that  the  name  of  that  Duke  of  Tetuan  was  O’Donnell. 

(Applause.) 

There  is  just  one  more  man,  a  long  way  from  the  Duke.  This 
man’s  name  was  Murphy.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  regiment  of 
which  I  was  the  chaplain,  and  he  was  stricken  with  the  fever, 

like  many  a  brave  fellow  who  lay  in  the  pest-laden  camps  of 

Chickamauga  until  he  laid  down  his  life — all  that  he  had — for  his 
country,  this  boy  was  dying.  He  had  been  delirious  for  a  part 
of  the  time,  and  his  talk  in  his  delirium  had  not  been  of  home, 
friend,  sweetheart,  or  mother,  but  it  had  been  of  that  which  was 
present  most  powerfully  to  him,  of  that  which  had  filled  his  heart 
and  soul,  of  that  to  which  he  had  consecrated  himself,  the  regi¬ 
ment,  the  First  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  He  said  again  and 
again,  “I  belong  to  the  regiment ;  don’t  let  me  go  from  the  regi¬ 
ment,  don’t  take  me  away  from  the  regiment ;  I  want  to  go  to 
the  front  with  the  regiment.”  By  and  by  there  was  a  temporary 
return  of  consciousness  to  that  lad,  and  I  brought  him  a  bottle 
of  apollinaris  water.  We  had  been  drinking,  Heaven  only 
knows  what  we  had  been  drinking;  it  was  not  water  and  it  was 
not  whiskey ;  we  had  been  drinking  all  sorts  of  horrible  stuff. 
And  some  one  had  sent  me  a  little  money  as  chaplain  and  I 
bought  apollinaris  for  the  fever  stricken,  and  there  was  mighty 
little  money  and  mighty  little  apollinaris.  I  went  to  his  bed  and 
said,  “Here  is  a  drink  for  you,  Pat.”  And  Murphy  looked  at 
it ;  there  was  ice  in  the  glass,  and  it  was  cool ;  and  if  anybody  has 
had  the  typhoid  fever  he  will  know  that  apollinaris  water  with 
ice  in  it  is  nectar.  He  looked  at  it  and  said :  “How  much  have 
you  got?”  I  said,  “I  have  only  this  one  small  bottle.”  He  said, 
“Give  it  to  the  next  man,  he  wants  it  more  than  I  do.” 

Why,  gentlemen,  Sir  Philip  Sydney  was  made  immortal,  not 
by  the  victories  he  won  or  his  gallantry  and  devotion  to  his  cause, 
not  by  the  elegance  of  his  manner  or  the  courtliness  of  his  de¬ 
meanor,  but  because  on  the  field  of  Zutphen  he  refused  a  cup  of 
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water  and  gave  it  to  another  soldier,  with  the  words,  ‘'Thy  need 
is  greater  than  mine.”  And  that  is  what  that  Irish  boy  did.  That 
was  a  way  they  had  in  the  Irish  service,  and  the  memory  of  it 
has  never  left  me,  and  never  shall.  (Applause.) 


The  President:  The  next  regular  toast  is  “The  State 
of  New  York,"  and  we  have  here  a  gentleman  to  respond 
to  that  sentiment  known  to  all  of  you,  a  distinguished 
official  of  this  State,  our  Attorney  General.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  the  Honorable  John  Cunneen. 
(Applause.  ) 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOHN  CUNNEEN. 
Attorney  General  Cunneen  responded  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen:  In  the  galaxy  of  states  New 
York  is  peerless;  in  all  that  challenges  admiration  and  wins  de¬ 
votion  she  stands  supreme.  She  has  more  wealth  represented 
in  her  assessment  rolls,  more  money  in  her  banks,  more  capital 
in  her  enterprises,  more  men  who  have  won  in  the  battle  for 
gain  among  her  citizens,  than  any  other  state  in  the  union. 

But  her  claim  to  greatness  is  not  dependent  upon  these  facts. 
Wealth  in  and  of  itself  never  constitutes  greatness.  The  miser 
is  never  great.  Though  his  gold  may  pile  mountains  high,  he  is 
mean  and  despicable.  Neither  is  a  state  great  “where  wealth 
accumulates  and  men  decay.” 

The  greatness  of  a  state  is  to  be  measured  by  the  mental,  moral 
and  social  qualities  of  her  people.  She  is  great  when  the  weak 
are  protected,  when  justice  is  administered  fairly  and  impar¬ 
tially,  when  virtue  is  encouraged  and  vice  is  repressed,  and 
where  God’s  poor  are  administered  to,  pursuant  to  His  command. 
Happy  is  the  state  whose  citizens  place  honor  and  virtue  above 
sordid  gain. 
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My  mind  now  recurs  to  the  happy  state  of  Ireland  in  its  golden 
days,  as  illustrated  by  the  incident  told  so  beautifully  in  Moored 
poem : 


“Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore, 

And  a  bright  gold  ring  on  her  wand  she  bore; 

But  oh  !  her  beauty  was  far  beyond 
Her  sparkling  gems  or  snow  white  wand- 

“  ‘Lady !  dost  thou  not  fear  to  stray, 

So  lone  and  lovely,  through  this  bleak  way? 

Are  Erin's  sons  so  good  or  so  cold, 

As  not  to  be  tempted  by  woman  or  gold?’ 

“  ‘Sir  Knight !  I  feel  not  the  least  alarm ! 

No  son  of  Erin  will  offer  me  harm — 

For  though  they  love  woman  and  her  golden  store, 

Sir  Knight !  they  love  honor  and  virtue  more.’ 

“On  she  went,  and  her  maiden  smile 
In  safety  lighted  her  round  the  green  isle. 

And  blest  forever  is  she  who  relied 
Upon  Erin’s  honor  and  Erin’s  pride!”’ 

In  the  last  year,  New  York  and  its  sub-divisions  expended  $37,- 
369,017.88  for  educational  purposes,  and  the  state  alone  expended 
for  the  maintenance  of  charitable  institutions  the  sum  of  $6,803,- 
762.25,  making  the  grand  total  of  $44,172,780.13,  devoted  to  edu¬ 
cation  and  charity.  .  This  is  a  sum  which  exceeds  the  entire  an¬ 
nual  income  of  countries  that  are  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

More  money  and  more  effort  are  at  this  time  employed  in  miti¬ 
gating  the  needs  of  humanity,  in  works  of  private  and  public 
charities,  in  tending  to  promote  those  things  which  serve  to 
brighten  the  joys  of  earth  and  the  hopes  of  Heaven,  than  have 
been  employed  at  any  other  one  period  in  the  history  of  our 
State.  Then,  my  friends,  why  should  we  despair  or  lose  hope  for 
the  future?  Isn’t  the  character  of  our  citizens  as  exalted  and  as 
pure  to-day  as  it  ever  has  been  in  the  history  of  the  State,  and 
have  we  not  just  cause  to  be  proud  of  our  State  and  its  people? 
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As  we  assemble  on  this  day  dedicated  to  the  honor  of  him  who 
introduced  the  Christian  faith  into  the  land  we  all  love,  and 
from  which  most  of  us  have  sprung,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  reflect  that 
the  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  have  taken  an  important  part  in  accom¬ 
plishing  all  the  achievements  of  the  Empire  State. 

Charles  Clinton,  the  father  of  the  Clinton  family,  which  has 
furnished  governors,  a  lieutenant-governor,  senators,  assembly- 
men,  judges,  and  at  all  times  during  every  day  of  the  life  of  our 
State  good  citizens  of  New  York,  was  born,  as  was  his  father 
and  grandfather  before  him,  in  County  Longford,  Ireland.  New 
York  owes  more  to  George  Clinton,  and  his  nephew,  DeWitt 
Clinton,  than  to  any  other  two  men  who  have  ever  lived  within 
its  boundaries.  George  Clinton  was  the  first  governor  of  the 
State.  He  held  the  office  eighteen  years.  He  participated  in  the 
famous  Continental  Congress,  and  voted  to  adopt  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  He  taught  the  principles  of  pure  and  unadul¬ 
terated  democracy.  He  led  the  militia  of  the  State  in  battle. 
He  was  the  counsellor  and  friend  of  the  people,  and  had  a  greater 
hold  on  their  affections  than  any  other  man  in  the  entire  history 
of  our  State. 

In  this  brief  address,  it  is  not  possible  to  dwell  more  particu¬ 
larly  on  Irishmen  or  their  achievements  in  the  development  of  our 
State.  I  may,  however,  be  pardoned  if  I  take  your  time  to  men¬ 
tion  the  name  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  who  once  administered 
the  duties  of  the  office  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  occupy. 

A  man  whose  private  virtues,  great  natural  abilities  and  high  at¬ 
tainments,  and  whose  public  services  have  won  for  him  the  en¬ 
during  admiration  and  affection  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Nor  should  we  forget  another  who  held  that  office 
and  discharged  its  duties  in  a  manner  so  satisfactory  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  they  promoted  him  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  where  he 
displays  such  legal  learning,  broad  judgment,  good  sense,  pleasant 
manners,  and  unswerving  adherence  to  justice,  that  we  are  all 
proud  of  Judge  Denis  O'Brien.  (Applause.) 

In  the  ranks  of  these  who  went  forth  from  New  York  to  battle 
to  retain  every  star  in  our  nation's  flag  were  many  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick.  They  endured  the  hardships  of  sun  and  storm ;  they 
never  lacked  in  courage.  At  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  the 
bodies  of  the  men  who  wore  the  sprigs  of  green  in  their  hats 
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were  found  nearest  the  wall  at  Marye’s  Heights  when  the  smoke 
of  battle  had  cleared  away.  (Applause.) 

My  time  will  not  admit  special  mention  of  the  heroic  deeds  re¬ 
corded  to  their  credit.  When  the  battle  was  done  some  returned 
with  wasted,  some  with  bruised,  and  many  with  maimed  bodies. 
Some  never  returned,  they  fell  in  battle,  they  died  in  prison,  they 
were  buried  in  a  strange  land  among  enemies.  No  monuments 
marke  where  they  repose,  no  loving  hands  adorn  their  graves 
with  flowers,  but  their  memories  are  ever  cherished  in  our  hearts. 
Their  resting  places  are  known  to  God.  He  embellishes  their 
graves  with  Nature’s  flowers.  He  watches  over  them  by  His 
myriads  of  stars,  which  water  them  with  dewy  tears,  and  thus 
will  they  sleep  until  that  great  day  of  general  reunion  when  the 
angel  will  blow  the  trumpet  and  the  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  will  be 
gathered  from  the  many  lands  in  which  they  have  been  scattered, 
to  stand  by  his  side  at  the  Great  White  Throne  of  God,  where 
their  partings  and  their  sorrows  shall  end,  and  we  shall  be  happy 
forever.  (Applause.) 

The  President:  In  the  absence  of  the  Mayor,  Mr. 
Charles  V.  Fornes,  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
will  say  a  few  words  in  response  to  the  toast,  “The  City 
of  New  York.”  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Fornes  :  Mr.  President  and  fellow-citizens :  Unexpected 
as  it  is  to  you  to  have  me  address  you  this  evening,  much  more 
unexpected  it  is  to  me.  But  after  listening  with  pleasure  to  the 
words  of  praise  in  behalf  of  the  ancient  Society,  which  has  existed 
now  for  one  hundred  and  nineteen  years,  in  all  that  time  having 
made  the  parallel  history  of  the  Irish  race,  it  is,  therefore  a  great 
honor  to  me  to  be  called  upon,  in  the  absence  of  the  Mayor,  to 
say  something  in  behalf  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Your  race  has  been  an  important  factor  in  bringing  about  the 
present  prosperity  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  in  building  it 
up,  because  you  have  followed  that  principle  which  has  made 
your  Society  strong  and  memorable,  good  fellowship  and  charity. 
Do  unto  your  fellow  citizens  as  you  would  have  them  do  to  you, 
and  if  that  motto  is  followed,  naught  else  can  be  the  result  but 
a  municipality  that  is  strong,  because  it  is  united.  This  is  em- 
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blematic  of  your  society  and  of  the  guests  here  assembled,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  charitable  to  have  those  around  you  whom  you  know 
to  enjoy  the  festivities  which  you  so  celebrate  once  a  year. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  on  the  second  of  last  month 
it  was  one  of  your  noble  sons  who  was  close  in  touch  with  the 
origin  of  the  present  great  metropolis  of  the  City  of  New  York — 
Mr.  Dongan,  who  felt  that  to  commence  in  a  proper  sphere  and 
continue  in  a  line  that  was  loyal  in  every  direction,  to  do  "that 
which  in  after  generations  must  bring  about  the  results  which 
could  not  be  else  than  beneficial  to  mankind ;  it  was  he  who  or¬ 
ganized  the  first  principles  of  constitutional  government  for  mu¬ 
nicipality  as  well  as  state  which  have  made  the  City  of  New 
York  foremost  in  the  world.  And  it  is  that  spirit  which  has 
always  actuated  you,  who  have  experienced  that  in  trial  and  sor¬ 
row  the  noblest  attributes  of  heart  are  brought  forth  and  the 
greatest  aims  of  man  achieved.  It  is  because  of  this  that  we  may 
say  that  the  city  is  proud  of  this  ancient  society,  and  we  know 
that  its  members  are  united  in  the  efforts  which  make  for  the 
betterment  of  the  city.  It  is  true  that  our  great  city,  composed 
as  it  is,  of  all  nations  and  all  kinds,  can  still  be  made  more  beau¬ 
tiful.  It  is  true  we  have  to  consider  that  sentiment  which  has 
actuated  you,  the  sentiment  of  justice  and  humanity,  that  senti¬ 
ment  which  gives  you  the  highest  ambition  for  freedom,  which 
gives  you  the  greatest  power,  and  we  know  you  will  use  that 
which  nature  has  bestowed  upon  you  to  make  a  united  effort  to 
bring  that  desired  end  about  and  cause  our  great  city  to  become 
more  strong  and  powerful. 

I  know  the  hour  is  late,  and  had  I  the  opportunity  to  have 
given  the  matter  that  thought  which  the  occasion  requires,  it 
would  have  been  my  greatest  pleasure  to  have  stood  before  you 
and  expressed  myself  in  more  suitable  words.  But  I  second  the 
words  which  have  been  so  nobly  and  eloquently  expressed  here 
to-night.  The  occasion  has  warranted  such  noble  expressions. 
The  City  of  New  York  affords  opportunities  such  as  no  other 
city  in  the  world  presents.  We  want  to  make  it  the  home  of 
those  who  come  from  all  lands  and  make  it  the  grandest  of  all 
cities,  and  I  am  sure  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  will  be 
foremost  in  bringing  about  that  final  greatness  among  the  cities 
of  the  world.  (Applause.) 


The  proceedings  here  terminated. 
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PLACES  WHERE  THE  ANNIVERSARY  DINNERS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  HAVE  BEEN  HELD  FROM  ITS 
ORGANIZATION  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME- 


1784  Cape’s  Tavern.  (Now  No.  1 1 5  Broadway.) 

1785  The  Coffee  House.  (Mr.  Bradford’s,  in  Water  Street,  near 

Wall  Street.) 

1786  The  Coffee  House. 

1787  The  Coffee  House. 

1788  Merchant’s  Coffee  House.  (S.  E.  Cor.  Wall  and  Water 

Streets.) 

1789 

to  The  City  Tavern.  (No-  115  Broadway.) 

1794 

1795 

to  The  Tontine  Coffee  House.  (N.  W.  Cor.  Wall  and  Water 

1803  Streets.) 

1804  The  Old  Coffee  House.  (In  Water  Street,  near  Wall 

Street.) 

1805  The  Tontine  Coffee  House. 

1806  The  Tontine  Coffee  House. 

1807  Phoenix  Coffee  House.  (Wall  Street.) 

1808  Mechanics’  Hall.  (N.  W.  Cor.  Broadway  and  Park  Place. 

1809 

to  The  Tontine  Coffee  House. 

1815 

1816  Washington  Hall.  (Now  280  Broadway.) 

1817  The  Tontine  Coffee  House. 

1818 

to  The  Bank  Coffee  House.  (S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  William 

1832  Streets.) 

1833  The  City  Hotel.  (No.  115  Broadway.) 

1834  The  City  Hotel. 

1835  The  City  Hotel. 

1836  Washington  Hotel.  (No.  1  Broadway.) 

1837  Washington  Hotel. 

1838  Carlton  House.  (N.  E.  Cor.  Broadway  and  Leonard 

Streets.) 

1839  City  Hotel. 

1840  Niblo’s  Tavern.  (Broadway  and  Prince  Street.) 


1841 

TO 

1846 

1847 

AND 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

TO 

1856 

1857 

TO 

1862 

1863 

1864 

TO 

1868 

1869 

1870 

187I 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

l880 

l88l 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

TO 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

TO 

1903 
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City  Hotel- 


No  dinners — Irish  famine  years. 

City  Hotel. 

Delmonico’s  Hotel.  (William  Street.) 
Astor  House. 


Metropolitan  Hotel. 


Delmonico’s.  (Broadway  and  Chambers  Street.) 


Delmonico’s.  (Fifth  Avenue  and  14th  Street.) 


St.  James  Hotel. 

St.  James  Hotel. 

Hoffman  House. 

Hotel  Brunswick. 

Delmonico’s.  (Fifth  Avenue  and 
Delmonico’s.  (Fifth  Avenue  and 
Hoffman  House. 

Delmonico’s.  (Fifth  Avenue  and 
Delmonico’s.  (Fifth  Avenue  and 
Metropolitan  Hotel. 

Delmonico’s.  (Fifth  Avenue  and 
(Fifth  Avenue  and 
(Madison  Square.) 
(Madison  Square.) 
(Madison  Square.) 


Delmonico’s. 

Delmonico’s. 

Delmonico’s. 

Delmonico’s. 


Hotel  Brunswick. 


14th  Street.) 
14th  Street.) 

14th  Street.) 
14th  Street.) 

14th  Street.) 
14th  Street.) 


Delmonico’s.  (Madison  Square.) 

Hotel  Savoy. 

Waldorf. 

Waldorf-Astoria. 

Delmonico’s.  (Fifth  Avenue  and  44th  Street.) 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS,  TREASURERS 
AND  SECRETARIES  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FROM 
ITS  ORGANIZATION  TO  DATE. 


1784-1788 

Daniel  McCormick,  President 
Hugh  Gaine,  Treasurer 
R.  R.  Waddell,  Secretary 

1789-1790 

William  Constable,  President 
Hugh  Gaine,  Treasurer 
R.  R.  Waddell,  Secretary 

1791 

Alexander  Macomb,  President 
Hugh  Gaine,  Treasurer 
R.  R.  Waddell,  Secretary 

1792 

Thomas  Roach,  President 
Hugh  Gaine,  Treasurer 
R.  R.  Waddell,  Secretary 

1793-1794 

Daniel  McCormick,  President 
Hugh  Gaine,  Treasurer 
R.  R.  Waddell,  Secretary 

1795 

William  Constable,  President 
Hugh  Gaine,  Treasurer 
R.  R.  Waddell,  Secretary 

1796 

George  Pollock,  President 
Hugh  Gaine,  Treasurer 
R.  R.  Waddell,  Secretary 


1797-1804 

Daniel  McCormick,  President 
William  Hill,  Treasurer 
R.  R.  Waddell,  Secretary 

1805 

Daniel  McCormick,  President 
John  Caldwell,  Treasurer 
R.  R.  Waddell,  Secretary 

1806 

Daniel  McCormick,  President 
John  Caldwell,  Treasurer 
Christopher  Prince,  Secretary 

1807-1808 

Daniel  McCormick,  President 
John  Caldwell,  Treasurer 
R.  R.  Waddell,  Secretary 

1809-1810 

Daniel  McCormick,  President 
William  Bryar,  Treasurer 
R.  R.  Waddell,  Secretary 

1811 

Daniel  McCormick,  President 
John  Chambers,  Treasurer 
R.  R.  Waddell,  Secretary 

1812-1814 

Daniel  McCormick,  President 
John  Chambers,  Treasurer 
Nathan  McVickar,  Secretary 
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1815-1816 

Daniel  McCormick,  President 
John  Woodward,  Treasurer 
Nathan  McVickar,  Secretary 

1817-1820 

Daniel  McCormick,  President 
James  Magee,  Treasurer 
J.  Montgomery,  Secretary 

1821-1824 

Daniel  McCormick,  President 
Michael  Muldoon,  Treasurer 
Harris  Blood,  Secretary 

1825 

Daniel  McCormick,  President 
Michael  Muldoon,  Treasurer 
A.  Charters,  Secretary 

1826 

Daniel  McCormick,  President 
J.  B.  Montgomery,  Treasurer 
A.  Charters,  Secretary 

1827 

Daniel  McCormick,  President 
J.  B.  Montgomery,  Treasurer 
Joseph  Alexander,  Secretary 

1828 

John  Chambers,  President 
J.  B.  Montgomery,  Treasurer 
Joseph  Alexander,  Secretary 

1829 

John  Chambers,  President 
J.  B.  Montgomery,  Treasurer 
Thomas  Cleary,  Secretary 

1830 

John  Chambers,  President 
John  Wilson,  Treasurer 
R.  A.  FitzGerald,  Secretary 


1831 

John  Chambers,  President 
John  Wilson,  Treasurer 
Dudley  Persse,  Secretary 

1832 

r-iHN  Chambers,  President 
John  Moorhead,  Treasurer 
Dudley  Persse,  Secretary 

1833 

John  Chambers,  President 
John  Moorhead,  Treasurer 
George  S.  Corbitt,  Secretary 

1834 

James  McBride,  President 
George  S.  Corbitt,  Treasurer 
Dudley  Persse,  Secretary 

1835-1836 

Campbell  P.  White,  President 
Samuel  Osborne,  Treasurer 
Dudley  Persse,  Secretary 

1 837 

Campbell  P.  White,  President 
Samuel  Osborne,  Treasurer 
Robert  J.  Dillon,  Secretary 

1838 

Campbell  P.  White,  President 
Arthur  Stewart,  Treasurer 
Dudley  Persse,  Secretary 

1839-1840 

Dr.  Robert  Hogan,  President 
Arthur  Stewart,  Treasurer 
William  Arnold,  Secretary 

1841 

Dr.  Robert  Hogan,  President 
Arthur  Stewart,  Treasurer 
M.  O.  Barry,  Secretary 
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1842 

Dr.  Robert  Hogan,  President 
Charles  M.  Nanry,  Treasurer 
M.  O.  Barry,  Secretary 

1843-1844 

James  Reyburn,  President 
Charles  M.  Nanry,  Treasurer 
Charles  H.  Birney,  Secretary 


1860-1862 

Charles  P.  Daly,  President 
Charles  H.  Birney,  Treasurer 
Thomas  Barbour,  Secretary 

1863 

James  T.  Brady,  President 
Charles  H.  Birney,  Treasurer 
Thomas  Barbour,  Secretary 


1845-1848 

James  Reyburn,  President 
Charles  M.  Nanry,  Treasurer 
William  G.  FitzGerald,  Secretary 


1864 

James  T.  Brady,  President 
Charles  H.  Birney,  Treasurer 
A.  O’Donnell,  Secretary 


1849-1850 

James  Reyburn,  President 
Charles  M.  Nanry,  Treasurer 
Charles  H.  Birney,  Secretary 

1851-185 2 

Richard  Bell,  President 
Charles  M.  Nanry,  Treasurer 
Charles  H.  Birney,  Secretary 

1853 

Joseph  Stuart,  President 
Charles  M.  Nanry,  Treasurer 
Charles  H.  Birney,  Secretary 

1854-1856 

Joseph  Stuart,  President 
Charles  H.  Birney,  Treasurer 
Richard  O’Gorman,  Secretary 

1857-1858 

Samuel  Sloan,  President 
Charles  H.  Birney,  Treasurer 
Walter  Magee,  Secretary 

1859 

Richard  O’Gorman,  President 
Charles  H.  Birney,  Treasurer 
Walter  Magee,  Secretary 


1865 

Richard  Bell,  President 
Henry  L.  Hoguet,  Treasurer 
William  Whiteside,  Secretary 

1866 

Joseph  Stuart,  President 
Henry  L.  Hoguet,  Treasurer 
William  Whiteside,  Secretary 

1867 

Henry  L.  Hoguet,  President 
William  Whiteside,  Treasurer 
James  Reid,  Secretary 

1868 

John  R.  Brady,  President 
William  Whiteside,  Treasurer 
James  Reid,  Secretary 

1869 

Eugene  Kelly,  President 
William  Whiteside,  Treasurer 
Edward  Boyle,  Secretary 

1870 

Charles  P.  Daly,  President 
William  Whiteside,  Treasurer 
Edward  Boyle,  Secretary 
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1871 

John  R.  Brady,  President 
William  Whiteside,  Treasurer 
Robert  J.  Hoguet,  Secretary 

1872-1874 

John  R.  Brady,  President 
William  Whiteside,  Treasurer 
S.  O.  A.  Murphy,  Secretary 

1875 

Ti-iomas  Barbour,  President 
William  Whiteside,  Treasurer 
S.  O.  A.  Murphy,  Secretary 

1876 

Thomas  Barbour,  President 
William  Whiteside,  Treasurer 
Eugene  B.  Murtha,  Secretary 

18  77 

Hugh  J.  Hastings,  President 
William  Whiteside,  Treasurer 
Eugene  B.  Murtha,  Secretary 

1878-1880 

Charles  P.  Daly,  President 
William  Whiteside,  Treasurer 
Eugene  B.  Murtha,  Secretary 

1881-1882 

Charles  P.  Daly,  President 
William  Whiteside,  Treasurer 
John  McK.  McCarthy,  Secretary 

1883 

Charles  P.  Daly,  President 
Eugene  Kelly,  Treasurer 
John  McK.  McCarthy,  Secretary 

1884 

Charles  P.  Daly,  President 
Eugene  Kelly,  Treasurer 
John  Savage,  Secretary 

1885-1886 

Joseppi  J.  O’Donohue,  President 
Eugene  Kelly,  Treasurer 
Francis  Higgins,  Secretary 


1887 

James  R.  Cuming,  President 
Eugene  Kelly,  Treasurer 
Henry  McCloskey,  Secretary 

1888-1889 

Joseph  J.  O’Donohue,  President 
Eugene  Kelly;  Treasurer 
Henry  McCloskex,  Secretary 

1890-1891 

David  McClure,  President 
Eugene  Kelly,  Treasurer 
Henry  McCloskey,  Secretary 

1892 

John  D.  Crimmins,  President 
Eugene  Kelly,  Treasurer 
Eugene  Durnin,  Secretary 

1893-1894 

John  D.  Crimmins,  President 
Eugene  Kelly,  Treasurer 
Bartholomew  Moynaiian,  Secretary 

1895-1896 

* 

James  S.  Coleman,  President 
John  D;  Crimmins,  Treasurer 
Bartholomew  Moynahan,  Rec.  Sec. 
Edward  J.  McGuire,  Cor.  Secretary 

1897-1899 

Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  President 
John  D.  Crimmins,  Treasurer 
Bartholomew  Moynaiian,  Rec.  Sec. 
Edward  J.  McGuire,  Cor.  Secretary 

1900-1902 

James  A.  O’Gorman,  President 
John  D.  Crimmins,  Treasurer 
Bartholomew  Moynahan,  Rec.  Sec. 
John  J.  Rooney,  Cor.  Secretary 

1903 

James  Fitzgerald,  President 
John  D.  Crimmins,  Treasurer 
John  J.  Lenehen,  Rec.  Secretary 
William  Temple  Emmet,  Cor.  Sec. 


